Preface 


pA LEWIS L. STRAUSS dominated the atomic policy 
of the United States to a greater extent than any other man in the 
formative years of the atomic age, 1946—58. By force of his will, 
heedless of controversy, Strauss shaped decisions to develop a hy- 
drogen bomb; to dismiss the father of the atomic bomb, J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, as a security risk; and to entrust the nuclear power 
industry to corporate enterprise. The enemies he made in these 
campaigns then destroyed his public career by denying him a cab- 
inet position. 

This is not a “life and times” biography, for Strauss’s life, rich 
as it was in experiences ranging from Richmond, to Washington, 
Versailles, and New York, from public service to banking, philan- 
thropy, the navy, and the highest councils of government, touched 
a few areas of American history deeply but most areas not at all. 
Neither is it the story of the private man, who was charming and 
generous. Unfortunately, this private man only appeared before 
the favored few whom he loved and trusted. The public man, es- 
pecially when he faced opposition, was irascible and unpleasant. 
Since I have emphasized the public man, who influenced history, 
the select handful who knew the private man may be disap- 
pointed. 

Members of Admiral Strauss’s family who shared their memo- 
ries with me included Mrs. Alice H. Strauss, Lewis H. Strauss, and 
the three grandchildren, Jeremy Strauss Stock, Jessica Strauss Pitt- 
man, and Dr. Lewis C. Strauss, as well as their mother, Laurie 
Zabin, and Jeremy’s husband, Dr. Merril Stock, who attended Ad- 
miral Strauss during his final illness. Throughout my research and 
writing, I have enjoyed a close and friendly relationship with 
Lewis H. Strauss, Admiral Strauss’s son. He made the bulk of his 
father’s papers available to me in Washington before forwarding 
them to the Hoover Presidential Library in Iowa and the American 
Jewish Historical Society in Massachusetts. He also read several 
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drafts with great care and saved me from many errors, especially 
in physics, his academic specialty. Mrs. Alice H. Strauss, the ad- 
miral’s widow, has been a generous patron. Both Mr. Strauss and 
Mrs. Strauss disagree with some of my interpretations, but they 
have respected my right to accept or reject their suggestions. 

I feel special gratitude to Norman Graebner of the University of 
Virginia, who suggested the project and arranged for me to meet 
Mrs. Strauss; to Robert Wood of the Hoover Library, who never 
tired of discussing Admiral Strauss with me; and to Dean George 
Allan of Dickinson College, who encouraged me when I needed it 
most. 

The Herbert Hoover Presidential Library Association named me 
a Hoover Fellow for 1982—83 and provided support to visit the 
important archives in West Branch, Iowa; my thanks to them. 

Archivists who helped me use my time especially well were Tom 
Thalken at the Hoover Library, David Haight at the Eisenhower 
Library, and Roger Anders and Prentice Dean at the Department 
of Energy. 

Historians who helped me shape my ideas included my col- 
leagues at the University of Miami, Jay Bergman, Edward Dreyer, 
Andrew Handler, Carl Jacobsen, Whittington Johnson, Janet 
Martin, Peggy Phillips, and John Reiger; Barton Bernstein of Stan- 
ford; Martin Sherwin of Tufts; and Richard Hewlett and Jack Holl 
of the Department of Energy. Thaddeus Holt, a first-rate historian 
whose vocation is the law, discussed ideas and arranged for me to 
interview Gordon Gray and General Andrew J. Goodpaster. Three 
students who helped as research assistants were Peggy Guty, Eric 
Evans, and Amy Garrett. 

Mrs. Virginia Walker, Admiral Strauss’s secretary for over 
twenty-five years, typed the early drafts; she was a gold mine of 
information. Mrs. Pat O’Connell not only typed the manuscript 
on a word processor but listened patiently to my musings and of- 
fered some keen insights of her own. Pat Martin improved the 
style and content with her editorial comments. I alone am respon- 
sible for whatever errors remain. 


“Ready to 
Bear My Part” 


| Eee L. STRAUSS transcended the limitations of his undistin- 
guished birth and lack of formal education to become one of the 
most powerful men in the United States. Few twentieth-century 
Virginians matched his influence on history. No man played a 
more important or controversial role in the development of nu- 
clear weapons and nuclear power during the first fifteen years of 
the Cold War, and no American policymaker in the twentieth cen- 
tury suffered a more shameful rejection, based purely on politics 
and personality, at the hands of the Senate. To his family and 
friends, he was polite, avuncular, and scholarly, but to his enemies 
he seemed to be irascible, vindictive, and dangerously powerful. 
Whereas a senator called him “an enemy of the people,” President 
Herbert Hoover said, “There has never been in our public service 
a man so unpolitical, so dedicated and so able in his tasks, ... a 
deeply religious man whose integrity is fixed in conscience and 
religious faith.” ! Strauss’s life was a model of integrity and patri- 
otism, flawed by a tragic inability to accept opposition gracefully. 

Strauss’s family were Germanic Jews who established them- 
selves in the American South before the Civil War. Idiosyncrati- 
cally, they pronounced their name “Straws”—as if, an uncle said, 
it rhymed with “Santa Claus.” One grandfather, Leopold Strauss, 
left Hesse-Darmstadt, in the hilly country east of the Rhine, after 
the failure of Germany’s liberal revolution in 1848—49. The son 
of a Jewish shopkeeper, Strauss had felt secure until then because 
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of the respect his family had earned during centuries of trade in 
the town of Dieburg, but a combination of events convinced him 
to leave. The parliament that met in Frankfurt in 1848 failed to 
grant full rights of citizenship to Jews; in the following year the 
armies of revolution and counterrevolution fought several battles 
not far from Dieburg; and he heard reports of attacks on Jews in 
nearby towns. In September 1849, as soon as Strauss completed 
secondary school, he fled to the United States.? 

On reaching the port of Baltimore, Strauss found a Jewish mer- 
chant who was willing to trust him with a wagonload of cloth and 
kitchen implements, which he sold to farmers’ wives along the 
lanes of northern Virginia. He prospered, bought a store in sleepy 
Culpeper, a town in the rolling green countryside that reminded 
him of his native Dieburg, and in 1856 married his benefactor’s 
daughter, Caroline Lowenthal. The couple established themselves 
as respected shopkeepers; by 1860 they owned land a few miles 
north of Culpeper and were raising their first son. 

The American Civil War destroyed this life. Although Strauss 
was not a soldier, the invading Yankee army hauled him off to 
prison in Washington, perhaps for defending his store too zeal- 
ously. When he developed an infection in his eyes, the prison doc- 
tors decided to remove them in order to save his life. Blinded, 
Strauss returned to Culpeper, managed to survive the hard times 
of Reconstruction, and reared eleven children, who married or 
went to work as soon as they were old enough. 

The third son of this marriage was Lewis S. Strauss, father of 
Lewis L. Born in 1867, he grew up in Culpeper, always outdoors 
until as a teenager he learned to manage a store like his father. A 
six-foot tall, athletic, handsome man, Lewis S. Strauss was gregar- 
ious and outgoing; he loved children, who flocked to him for his 
stories, magic tricks, and practical jokes. Vain about his appear- 
ance, he dressed impeccably and affected a toupee when he began 
to lose his hair. In 1895, well fixed with a retail business in 
Charleston, West Virginia, he married Rosa Lichtenstein, from 
Richmond.’ 

Like her husband, Rosa was born in America to German-Jewish 
parents. Her father, Lewis Lichtenstein, had served in the Prussian 
army and then established a comfortable life as a merchant in For- 
dorn, a village on the Vistula River in East Prussia, but during the 
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revolutionary upheaval of 1848—49 he, like Leopold Strauss, em- 
igrated to the United States. Possessed of some capital, he bought 
a store in Richmond, a city whose strong German community 
boasted a German-language school and newspaper, and where 
there were enough German Jews to support an Ashkenazic con- 
gregation, Temple Beth Ahabah. He married another German im- 
migrant, Caroline Engel, was exempted from service in the Civil 
War because of “bodily infirmity” (probably age), and after the 
war used the store’s profits to set up a thriving business in the 
manufacture of fishnets. Moderately well-to-do, he died in 1883, 
when his daughter Rosa was sixteen.* 

During the next twelve years before she married, Rosa Lichten- 
stein set about the serious task of self-improvement. She read ex- 
tensively, especially in the historical romances popular in those 
Victorian years, took piano and voice lessons, and learned to 
paint, imitating others’ works in a heavily sentimental, romantic 
style. Highly religious, she attended services regularly at Temple 
Beth Ahabah, and out of a sense of duty that followed from her 
faith, she busied herself with community service. At twenty-eight, 
the same age as her husband, she was his exact opposite—intense 
and serious, where he was outgoing and fun-loving, and devout 
where he was unreligious.° 

Despite, or perhaps because of, these differences, Lewis and 
Rosa Strauss shared a deep and devoted affection. Married in 
April 1895, they lived at first in Charleston, where his store sup- 
ported them well. There was a large frame house, a horse and 
surrey, and enough left over to help maintain Lewis’s parents in a 
house nearby. Their first son, Lewis L., was born January 31, 
1896, and his brother Morris arrived two years later. But Rosa 
hated Charleston with its limited cultural life, and she hoped to 
find better secular and religious education for her boys. In 1900 
her husband agreed to relocate; he sold the store in Charleston, 
bought a partnership in his wife’s brother’s firm, and moved the 
family to Richmond.‘ 

The firm, Fleischman, Morris, were middlemen. Like many Jew- 
ish-owned businesses in the South, Fleischman, Morris linked 
manufacturers with retailers. Their speciality was shoes, which 
they bought from the factories around Boston and sold to general 
stores in hamlets and cities all over the South. Even as a partner, 
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Strauss took on a sales territory. He left the family on Monday 
and returned on Friday after a week on the road. His sons remem- 
bered his homecomings as joyous occasions, his shouts drawing 
neighborhood children to him in a procession that became more 
and more uproarious as it approached their house. He always car- 
ried surprises—a wooden snake to frighten the girls and tease the 
boys, for example—and there usually were small gifts for his sons. 

The Strausses enjoyed a comfortable life. They rented a house 
on West Avenue, a street only three blocks long that was so pop- 
ular with young families it was called “Stork Avenue.” Strauss, 
whom his son remembered as possessing “not just a green thumb 
but green hands up to the elbow,” nurtured a velvety green lawn 
in the tiny front yard. He took special pride in his pink rambler 
rose that twined around the porch posts. A black maid, “Aunt” 
Carrie, arrived each morning to cook and do household chores, 
freeing Mrs. Strauss for service to the city.” 

The Strausses were important members of Richmond’s Jewish 
community, accepted and respected for its economic, civic, and 
social contributions over the years. In a region noted for its anti- 
Semitism, Richmond stood out for its tolerance of the acculturated 
Jews whose families traced their lineage back to the antebellum 
period. As the historian of Richmond’s Jews has written, “Inbib- 
ing [sic] the German Jewish cultural inheritance of placating the 
non-Jewish surroundings and in not being conspicuous, Rich- 
mond Jewry placed a high premium on communal acceptability 
and assimilation into the traditions of a historic southern com- 
munity.”*® 

As a member of this community young Strauss developed the 
genial, soft-spoken, impeccably polite manners of a southerner. 
He also built an old-fashioned, absolute, and uncompromising 
love for his country. His parents, his teachers, and the monuments 
of the city itself encouraged it. As Strauss later summarized his 
belief, “The right to live in the social order established by the 
Founding Fathers is so priceless a privilege that no sacrifice to de- 
fend it is too great.” This extreme patriotism characterized Strauss 
throughout his life. From his father Strauss took a lifelong habit 
of dressing carefully, some skill at sleight of hand, enjoyment of 
fishing, and, most important, loyalty to the Republican party. The 
elder Strauss played a minor role in local Republican affairs, and 
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as a youth Lewis joined enthusiastically in the Bull Moose cam- 
paign of Theodore Roosevelt.’ 

Until he was ten Strauss ran, jumped, climbed, roughhoused, 
and played at the sports of normal boys, but then an accident 
changed the direction of his entire life. One day as he, his brother 
Morris, and a friend—‘“the West Avenue gang” as they styled 
themselves—wandered down a Richmond street in search of ad- 
venture, a dozen boys from another street suddenly confronted 
them. The two groups exchanged challenges, then armed them- 
selves with stones. At this point, Strauss’s brother and the friend, 
willing to accept defeat, ran away, but Strauss stood firm, his mis- 
siles held tightly, perhaps thinking of the Civil War heroes who 
faced their enemies in order to receive their wounds in the front 
rather than the back. His courage failed to deter the advancing 
enemy, who aimed all their stones at him. One struck Strauss 
above the right eye, and he fell, bleeding badly. The other boys, 
frightened by the injury they had inflicted, quickly disappeared, 
leaving Strauss on the ground. His brother came back and led him 
home, where their worried mother did her best to clean the 
wound, but neither her ministrations nor years of visits to a spe- 
cialist in Baltimore could repair the damaged eye. Strauss retained 
only peripheral vision in it, and he needed glasses, unusual for a 
boy at that time, which gave him a precociously pedantic appear- 
ance.!° 

Since Strauss no longer could compete at sports, he gradually 
lost touch with his father, who favored the other son, Morris. 
Morris developed into a fine athlete, excelling at track, tennis, and 
baseball. Like his father, Morris was gregarious and light-hearted, 
still flirting with waitresses in his eighties. Lewis, on the other 
hand, was his mother’s boy. “He was the apple of her eye,” brother 
Morris remembered. During his junior and senior high school 
years she encouraged him to develop his mind, with such success 
that he stood first in his class. She also encouraged him to read 
serious books and to write, which led to both his vast vocabulary 
and a formal, heavily sentimental style. An excerpt from the 
prophecy he wrote for his high school class illustrates: 


Schoolmates, friends all, 
Tonight we part. The road 
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Whereon our destiny hath led us, 
Thus far together, branches now. 
Four Autumns have found us 

Here assembled. As many Springs 
Have seen us part, but for a time. 

At last has come the day, 

The inevitable hour which sees us go 
Upon our several ways, alone. 

Sad though the parting be, 

We would not change it. 

I share with each of you a vision fair 
Which waits me down the path 

That I must tread, 

That leads us into our separate aims, 
Veiled in a golden haze; 

The misty indistinctness of futurity 
Lending a mellow radiance to the prospect. 


Over the years the sentimentality gave way to a clear though for- 
mal style, and Strauss used his ability to write throughout his 
life." 

Strauss’s mother also forged her son’s powerful faith. Her ally, 
Rabbi Edward Calisch, who served Temple Beth Ahabah for more 
than fifty years, reinforced her influence. Under the loving tutelage 
of these two, Strauss established his identity as a deeply devout 
but fully acculturated American Jew. Young Strauss learned He- 
brew, observed the fasts, read prayers at services, and built a life- 
long habit of keeping the Sabbath. If he could worship with a 
congregation, he did so, but even with only his family or alone he 
would recite from his prayer book on Friday evening.’ 

Strauss’s identity as a Jew did not conflict with his patriotism; 
on the contrary, one reinforced the other. To him, the temple was 
a house of prayer, not a political, nationalistic, or ethnic institu- 
tion; as Rabbi Calisch once said, “the modern Jew .. . gives his 
hearty allegiance to the land of his adoption. Otherwise he stands 
justly accused of being an alien who never becomes fully and 
wholeheartedly identified with the land he inhabits.” Like Calisch, 
Strauss rejected Zionism because its focus on a political state in 
Palestine seemed incompatible with loyalty to the United States." 

In addition to Mrs. Strauss’s encouragement of her son’s intel- 
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lectual and religious nature, she also pushed him to make some- 
thing of himself. God had given him talent, she said repeatedly, 
and it was his duty to use it well. She criticized his father’s lack of 
drive so often that years after their deaths Strauss would recall 
that “Father was totally devoid of ambition for worldly advance- 
ment.” Rosa Strauss expected Lewis to earn a fortune and then 
devote himself to public service; “I have always argued with you 
the value of money,” she once wrote him, “for the power and good 
that is behind it when used rightly.” 14 

At fourteen Strauss first discovered physics, the academic sub- 
ject he liked best all his life. His dentist touched a tuning fork to a 
saucer of mercury, producing a standing wave. Strauss was 
amazed, then curious; “more than anything else in the universe, 
the world of physics was the most exciting,” he decided. Strauss 
studied the few available books, took the rudimentary course of- 
fered at John Marshall High School in Richmond, and planned to 
devote his life to science. He hoped to explore what his textbook, 
Millikan and Gale’s First Course in Physics, called “the most vi- 
tally interesting question which the physics of the future has to 
face,” the question raised by the existence of energy within the 
atom: “Is it possible for man to gain control of this tremendous 
store of subatomic energy and use it for his own ends?” 15 

By May 1913 Strauss’s ambition had carried him to the top of 
his class at John Marshall High School. He had written and prac- 
ticed his valedictory address, which bore the pretentious title “Sci- 
ence and Theology: An Attempt at Their Reconciliation.” As 
valedictorian a scholarship to the University of Virginia awaited 
him, so that his dream of becoming a physicist was close to reality. 
Then Strauss came down with typhoid fever, failed to take his final 
exams, and remained quarantined at home while his classmates 
received their diplomas. The next fall, after he had regained his 
stength, he completed his examinations, graduated, and thought 
once more about entering the university. Just then, his father’s 
firm, Fleischman, Morris, suffered a sudden reverse in the reces- 
sion of 1913—14. Orders dropped off, morale sank, the officers 
looked for aggressive salesman to pick up the slack, and Lewis S. 
Strauss called on his son’s sense of obligation to his family. Agree- 
ing to take on a territory that included West Virginia, North Car- 
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olina, South Carolina, and part of Georgia, Strauss planned both 
to serve his father and save enough money to attend the univer- 
sity.'® 

Work as a “drummer,” or traveling salesman, was hard. After 
wrestling his heavy sample case and suitcase onto a southbound 
train out of Richmond, Strauss immediately opened a book. Other 
travelers might drink, play cards, or gossip, but he chose not to 
waste his time. At his stop he dragged his luggage off, made his 
calls, and either booked a hotel room or boarded another train. 
This cycle of trains, hotels, and selling continued for days or 
weeks, until he had completed his scheduled rounds. A lazy man 
would have quit, but even at seventeen Strauss drove himself. 

At first, Strauss entered a country store grandly and announced 
himself as “son of the vice president of Fleischman, Morris,” but 
he soon learned that such an attempt to awe his customer made 
him look ridiculous. Over time Strauss developed the salesman’s 
essential touch with people, so that he could push or back off, 
cajole or deal, instinctively. Since he carried a line of goods that 
everyone needed, he rarely left a store without an order. Develop- 
ing new territories was Strauss’s favorite task. He loved to be the 
first salesman from Fleischman, Morris to visit a potential cus- 
tomer because this gave him the opportunity to prove himself. If 
he brought in an order, as he almost always did, he could claim 
the full credit. Then, once the business was established, he pre- 
ferred to leave follow-ups to the other salesmen. This desire for 
novelty and impatience with routine characterized Strauss all his 
life.!” 

Three years of selling shoes extended Strauss’s development in 
new directions. During the long train rides and strings of nights 
alone in dreary hotels, he had time to read and to think. He stud- 
ied the heart of Jewish tradition—the Torah, or first five books of 
the Old Testament that contain the early histories and Mosaic 
laws. His reflection on what it meant to be a Jew and where he fit 
into the history of his people, carried on without benefit of teach- 
ers or learned commentaries, left him unaware of the richly liberal 
tradition that had developed in Judaism; instead, the more he read 
about God’s instructions on the distinctions between clean and 
unclean, holy and unholy, good and evil, friend and enemy, the 
more he concluded that man’s choices lay between mutually exclu- 
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sive opposites with no possibility of any middle ground. Thus, in 
the years of life when college-educated young men widened their 
intellectual horizons, Strauss narrowed his into a pattern of 
thought that cast choices in dualistic terms." 

If work as a “drummer” was hard and lonely, it was also highly 
rewarding. Each time Strauss returned to Richmond he brought a 
full order book. By the spring of 1917, after three years of selling 
shoes, he had saved the sizable sum of $20,000, enough to enter 
the University of Virginia. He was ready to begin the study of 
physics, but the United States was ready to enter World War I.! 

Since August 1914 the European nations had hammered at each 
other, slaughtering millions but unable to achieve victory. In April 
1917, when President Woodrow Wilson organized the United 
States for war, he called many experienced executives to Washing- 
ton to manage the new agencies. One of these leaders, Herbert 
Hoover, was the archetype of self-made success. Orphaned at ten, 
he had worked his way through Stanford University, become the 
greatest mining engineer in the world, and amassed a fortune be- 
fore he was forty. At the start of World War I, when the first Ger- 
man offensive moved across Belgium and France, thousands of 
American tourists were trapped on the Continent. Most of them 
reached London, where they begged the American Embassy to 
provide food, rooms, cash, and transportation home. Hoover di- 
rected the rescue operation with such skill that he became a celeb- 
rity overnight. 

As the war progressed, Hoover found a new challenge in the 
suffering of the people of Belgium and northern France, who were 
threatened with starvation in the wake of the military campaigns, 
German occupation, and British blockade. Again Hoover stepped 
in, this time to organize a Commission for Relief of Belgium, or 
CRB. He enlisted three hundred volunteers to raise funds, buy 
food, clothing, and other necessities, and deliver them to the 
people of Belgium and occupied France. As long as the United 
States remained neutral, Hoover could pass freely from one bellig- 
erent capital to another to negotiate on behalf of the CRB. Most 
of his staff were wealthy young Americans, among them a number 
of Rhodes scholars, who served in a spirit of noblesse oblige, un- 
paid like Hoover. The success of the CRB established Hoover as 
the symbol of selfless humanitarianism. Among those who be- 
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lieved in him was Strauss’s mother. Like other women all over the 
United States, she collected blankets and clothing for shipment to 
the CRB. A photograph of the squarely built man with his impos- 
ing forehead occupied a place of honor in her parlor. Hoover em- 
bodied Mrs. Strauss’s ideal of philanthropy because he was 
independently wealthy, selflessly dedicated to his cause, and serv- 
ing without pay.” 

In the spring of 1917 President Wilson called on Hoover to take 
charge of the Food Administration, whose task would be to guar- 
antee a supply of food adequate to feed the American and Allied 
armies. Hoover reported to the president on May 4, 1917, and on 
May 20 the newspapers announced his appointment. Hoover, they 
added, was assembling a staff in Washington even before Congress 
passed enabling legislation. Mrs. Strauss saw an opportunity in 
this announcement. She had decided to allow her son Morris to 
join the army, but she hoped to find a less dangerous way for her 
favorite, Lewis, to serve. If he could work for Hoover, he would 
fulfill his patriotic duty and at the same time benefit from prox- 
imity to an important figure. Her husband was, in her words, “still 
a child,” satisfied with his limited world. She hoped her eldest son 
would escape his father’s circumscribed life, and Hoover would be 
a superb role model, if only she could attach her son to him. 
Strauss shared his mother’s twin motives. “My idea,” he wrote at 
the time, “is to serve under Hoover if possible, and thus while 
serving my country, study this great man’s methods.” 2! 

The twenty-one-year-old man who caught the early morning 
train for Washington on May 21, 1917, was starting a remarkable 
ascent. His childhood, his parents, Richmond, and the shoe busi- 
ness lay behind. Now he was ready to bring to life the hope he 
had written down a year earlier, on the eve of his twentieth birth- 
day, in a statement that summed up his identity and his desire; “I 
face the world ready to bear my part and do my share, as a man, 
an American, and a Jew.” 


II 


Private Secretary to 
the Chief 


Ax UNKNOWN YOUNG MAN could not expect an inter- 
view with anyone as important as Herbert Hoover, Strauss knew. 
Therefore, he called at the office of Thomas S. Martin, senior sen- 
ator from Virginia, for an introduction. At Martin’s office in the 
Capitol, a male secretary looked coldly at Strauss from a desk in 
the reception room, and behind him a closed door hid the senator. 
Strauss rallied his determination and asked for a letter of reference 
addressed to Herbert Hoover. To help his cause, Strauss had de- 
cided to follow Hoover’s example and accept no salary; he could 
live for quite some time on the $20,000 he had saved. “I intend,” 
he announced to Martin’s secretary, “to serve without pay.” 

The secretary immediately whipped a sheet of paper into his 
typewriter, clattered away for a moment, pulled out a letter, 
proofread it, and signed it “Thomas S. Martin.” The resulting en- 
dorsement mentioned Strauss’s desire to work without pay, but it 
was basically a form letter, suitable for any constituent and any 
circumstance: “He is a young man of ability and worth, and has 
had training and experience which could undoubtedly be utilized 
to advantage. Certainly he has a most commendable desire, and I 
am anxious to promote his wishes in any way I can. Indeed, I feel 
personally interested in the matter, and hope you may be able at 
the proper time to avail of his offer.” Delighted, Strauss thanked 
the man, pocketed the letter, and left to find Hoover.' 

Strauss guessed Hoover would be working out of one of the 
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major hotels, and after inquiring unsuccessfully at several he dis- 
covered that a “Mr. Herbert Hoover” was registered in a suite on 
the fifth floor of the fanciest hotel, the New Willard. Now another 
secretary—Hoover’s—blocked Strauss’s path. Strauss, who had 
encountered resistance often on entering a store with his shoe 
samples, squared his shoulders and asked for Hoover. The secre- 
tary, an affected Englishman, replied in his haughtiest tone, “He 
isn’t here now—he isn’t receiving anyone.” Not to be denied, 
Strauss said simply, “I’ll wait,” sat down, and opened a magazine. 
A few minutes later a door opened and a man hurried in. Recog- 
nizing Hoover, Strauss showed him the letter of introduction. 
Hoover saw the offer to work without pay, looked Strauss over, 
and decided instantly. “Make a noise around here in ten days or 
two weeks,” he said as he rushed into his office.” 

After a final swing around the territory with his samples, Strauss 
reported to the Food Administration’s “office” at the New Wil- 
lard. At first he worked under Hoover’s private secretary as an 
office boy, assigned such unglamorous duties as filing and running 
errands, while he hoped to find a more important position closer 
to the center of power, Hoover himself. 

Two opportunities brought Strauss to Hoover’s notice. First, 
during the lengthy congressional debate over the establishment of 
the Food Administration, which would control production, distri- 
bution, and consumption, Strauss went to the library to find ar- 
guments in support of the principle that the government could 
exercise such unprecedented authority during war. His favorite 
was President Lincoln’s assertion that “measures otherwise uncon- 
stitutional might become lawful by becoming indispensable to the 
preservation of the Constitution through the preservation of the 
nation.” Hoover used this premise to rally support for the Food 
Administration in Congress.* 

Next, Strauss impressed Hoover by gathering statistics to prove 
one of Hoover’s hunches. Early one morning in June 1917, Hoo- 
ver charged into the office, found Strauss the only person around, 
and said, “I have an idea that if we chart the prices of wheat and 
flour for the three pre-war years to date we will find that it looks 
like this.” He spread his first two fingers horizontally in a V and 
told Strauss, “Plot it for me.” Strauss had no idea what Hoover 
meant, but he had no trouble recognizing the opportunity. He 
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grabbed a piece of paper, drew a horizontal V, and set off to con- 
firm Hoover’s hypothesis. 

At the Library of Congress, Strauss found to his dismay that 
there were high, low, and closing prices every day for each of the 
several varieties of wheat and flour. After an entire day of copying, 
he had assembled long columns of figures that proved Hoover's 
premise but lacked the impact of a chart. To make one, he needed 
graph paper, but all the stores in Washington were closed. Finally 
finding a stationery store on F Street where the owner lived in an 
apartment upstairs, Strauss convinced him to open up in the inter- 
est of national security. The owner even helped Strauss plot the 
data. 

Next morning Strauss tacked up his chart, which ran down an 
entire wall and onto the floor. The two curves did make a rough 
horizontal V. Prices for wheat and flour ran parallel until the war 
began, when the price of flour rose more sharply, as the diverging 
lines on Strauss’s chart made clear. As Hoover expected, the in- 
crease in the price of flour resulted from higher profits for middle- 
men, not higher prices for farmers. Although Hoover’s only 
comment on seeing the chart was, “I thought so,” he decided he 
liked this hardworking young man.‘ 

At about the same time the Secret Service notified Hoover that 
his British secretary was meeting frequently with the German am- 
bassador, Count von Bernstorff. Hoover fired him immediately, 
thus opening the job Strauss wanted. Strauss quickly asked several 
friends to write letters of recommendation, and many of them did 
so. The letters were evidence of Strauss’s ambition, but it is not 
likely that they influenced Hoover, who already had singled out 
Strauss as a capable man. By June 18, 1917, less than a month 
after he first reported to the Food Administration, Lewis Strauss 
became the private secretary to Herbert Hoover—“the Chief,” as 
his closest subordinates called him, using the title Hoover first 
earned as a mining engineer. Without an education, without any 
advantage of birth, Strauss had reached the inner circle next to the 
best-known engineer and humanitarian in the world; now it was 
up to him to use his good luck to best advantage.* 

The Food Administration provided the surplus to feed the Allied 
armies. The United States tripled its export of food from six mil- 
lion tons annually to over eighteen. Hoover relied on a mixture of 
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incentives and coercion to stimulate production. He used patriotic 
appeals to encourage farmers to grow more and housewives to use 
less, but he also recognized that patriotism had its limits. There- 
fore, the Food Administration set prices for wheat, hogs, and 
sugar by entering the markets directly, and it held processors in 
check through local committees that identified flagrant profiteers 
for prosecution. Farm prices, wholesale prices, and retail prices 
showed nearly identical increases of 25 percent, evidence that the 
Food Administration successfully coordinated production and 
marketing to prevent the farmer, processor, or retailer from goug- 
ing. As Hoover noted proudly, “We had no local famines and no 
black markets.” 7 

Private secretary Lewis Strauss worked at the hub of the Food 
Administration. He drafted letters, kept Hoover’s appointment 
calendar, reminded staff members of meetings, found hotel rooms 
for official visitors, and relieved Hoover of concern with daily rou- 
tines so that the administrator could concentrate on the larger 
problems of food. Like his Chief, Strauss reached the office around 
eight in the morning and remained until after seven at night, six 
days a week. He had observed the Sabbath as a day of rest while 
he was a traveling salesman, but now he worked every Saturday, a 
departure from religious observance that he justified because of 
the emergency.’ 

Young Strauss lived at the Cosmos Club, an unpretentious gath- 
ering place for tyros like himself. His upstairs room with dormer 
window cost him but $25.00 a month, and he could take break- 
fast or lunch there for less than a dollar. Dinner was more expen- 
sive, but Strauss usually managed to arrange an invitation from 
one of his older, more settled acquaintances. His ingratiating man- 
ners and ready wit made him a popular dinner guest.’ 

One of Strauss’s few lifelong friendships was formed in these 
months of national service when commitment to the cause drew 
men together. His best friend at the Food Administration was 
Robert Taft, son of the former president. Twenty-seven years old 
and establishing himself as an attorney in Cincinnati by April 
1917, Taft had tried to obtain a commission in the army, only to 
be rejected because of his weak eyes. He then signed on as general 
counsel of the Food Administration. Strauss was drawn to Taft 
partly because he was one of the cleverest and most attractive 
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among the young people at the Food Administration and partly 
because he possessed, as son of a president and graduate of Yale, 
a status that Strauss admired.'° 

Though Strauss’s long work schedule left him little time for so- 
cial life, he did manage to become infatuated with Ruth Wilson, 
the striking blonde daughter of an active-duty officer, Admiral 
Henry B. Wilson. More than fifty years later, Strauss still could 
remember her “abundance of long, golden hair which she wore 
loose.” Strauss squired her about Washington and wondered 
whether he could marry her. However, her father, perhaps from 
loyalty to the anti-Semitic tradition of the old-line navy, broke 
up the relationship." This abrupt termination demonstrated to 
Strauss that there were limits to the heights he could scale. Talent 
and luck were not enough to open all the doors. He had seen little 
overt anti-Semitism in Richmond and had encountered it only 
rarely on the road, but this was a stinging and direct rebuke. He 
became sensitized, alert to detect bigotry around him. He also felt 
more in tune with the Jews who suffered in the pogroms that 
ripped Europe periodically. Though he could do nothing about 
Admiral Wilson’s attitude toward him, Strauss did convert his re- 
sentment into a permanent commitment to combat anti-Semitism 
wherever he could. 

Because Hoover trusted Strauss to look after the daily details of 
his office, he took his private secretary along for a quick trip to 
Europe in the summer of 1918. The German offensives of that 
year had wiped out the stockpiles of food behind Allied lines in 
France, and although the rich summer harvest in the United States 
quickly replaced the losses, distribution remained a problem. The 
French and Italian governments had imposed strict rationing, yet 
their reserves were nearly gone, while in England a huge surplus 
had piled up. The British claimed that because they had the ships 
they should control the allocation of food, but Hoover disagreed. 
On July 12, 1918, he sailed from New York for Europe, where he 
hoped to convince the Allies that they must pool their resources. 
After a fortnight of discussions, Hoover succeeded; the new Allied 
Food Council, which he chaired, controlled the allocation of food 
for the final months of the war. 

Strauss found the formal social events that accompanied diplo- 
macy boring, but he was deeply moved by a tour of the battlefields 
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near Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood along the Marne River, 
where American soldiers had helped to blunt the Germans’ spring 
offensive. Strauss’s belief in the glamour of war, a legacy of the 
days spent listening to Confederate veterans in Richmond, was 
shattered by the sights and smells of this recently fought-over 
ground. He saw the “mournful sights” of smashed villages and 
the reality of soldiers’ fresh graves, marked by wooden crosses 
with the names of the dead scratched on pieces of tin. “There is 
little of the poetic about their resting place,” Strauss recorded. “It 
is surrounded by destruction, the choking odors of decomposition 
and the utter devastation of Nature.” 1? 

Their work in Europe completed, Strauss and Hoover returned 
to the United States on August 23, 1918. In France the American 
and Allied armies began to push relentlessly forward, driving the 
Germans before them. Early in October the German government 
began to seek peace, and by early November it was clear that the 
Great War would end soon. This would mean the end of the Food 
Administration, whose charter would expire with the close of hos- 
tilities. Hoover took on a new responsibility. On November 7, 
1918, four days before the armistice ended the war, President Wil- 
son named him director of postwar relief. He would go to Europe 
to organize a vast relief program designed to feed the people and 
restore the economy of the ravaged continent. Lewis Strauss 
would accompany him, again as private secretary." 

Before Strauss left the United States, a well-known banker and 
philanthrophist, Felix Warburg, called on him. Warburg was the 
head of an organization called the Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, established in 1915 to help alleviate the suffering of Euro- 
pean Jews from the war. Since the shortages of food, clothing, and 
medical supplies would not end with the armistice, Warburg told 
Strauss, the Joint Distribution Committee planned to continue its 
work, and Hoover’s private secretary could perform a great service 
to his people. Warburg planned to send his assistant, Harriet 
Loewenstein, and a veteran charity worker from Philadelphia, Ja- 
cob Billikopf, to organize the committee’s work, but they would 
need help. Strauss’s position would give him access to more infor- 
mation than anyone else about the condition of the Jews in Eu- 
rope. Therefore, he could serve as an invaluable guide for their 
activities.'* Strauss leapt at the opportunity. Like his work for 
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Hoover, this was a chance to combine duty with ambition. He 
recognized an obligation to serve his fellow Jews, especially in this 
hour of their great need, and he also saw that if he did his work 
well he could not fail to impress Warburg, one of the most prom- 
inent men in American banking. He could not see clearly what 
doors would open as a result, but he knew a good chance when it 
appeared. He told Warburg he would help. 

After a pleasant crossing, Strauss spent several idle days in Lon- 
don awaiting Hoover’s call for his services. Just at that time, re- 
ports of anti-Semitic outbursts were coming out of Poland, and 
Strauss recorded his angry reaction in his diary. “It is too horrible 
to think about,” he wrote, “I was too young during the Russian 
pogroms to get any accurate sensation from the feeble reflex that 
reached America by cable—but I am neither too old or too young 
for these. Poland, I will remember.” Strauss believed Hoover might 
be able to force the Polish government to restore order by threat- 
ening to withhold its food supplies. “If Hoover can be made to 
say, ‘Poland, Humanity to Jewry or forfeit my aid’—all will be 
well.” However, Strauss frankly admitted to himself, this might be 
a problem. “He [Hoover] is fair,” Strauss noted, “but prejudiced 
against Jews (his one fault).” Never before and never after did 
Strauss ever record any criticism of his Chief, but in this moment 
of despair Strauss admitted to himself the bitter truth of Hoover’s 
dislike for Jews as a general group. Individual members of the 
faith like Strauss could win Hoover’s admiration, respect, and 
even love, without altering the basic set of Hoover’s mind. Strauss 
knew it would be difficult to enlist Hoover in any campaign on 
behalf of the Jews.'’ For the moment, nothing could be done about 
Poland because of the general disarray in Europe and because 
Hoover had not established his control over relief as yet, but 
Strauss planned to involve his Chief if the abuse of the Jews con- 
tinued. 

The days of inactivity in London wore on Strauss. He attended 
parades that honored the veterans and the political leaders of Eu- 
rope, but such diversions were no substitute for the rewards of 
hard work. “I do not like to be idle for even a part of the time,” 
he recorded in his diary. “It was enjoyable the first few days but is 
now become equally irksome.” Finally, on December 11, 1918, 
Hoover took Strauss to Paris to establish the offices of the Ameri- 
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can Relief Administration (ARA). While Strauss set up headquar- 
ters in two rooms at the Hotel Elysée-Palace, Hoover surveyed his 
task. President Wilson and the other national leaders who would 
negotiate the peace treaty reached Paris in December 1918, and 
the hundreds of dignitaries who gathered for the conference enter- 
tained themselves with formal receptions at all hours of the day 
and night, but Strauss and Hoover attended none. “I was not a 
member of the five-man American peace mission,” Hoover later 
wrote. “I dealt with the gaunt realities which prowled outside.” '* 

The problem Hoover faced was gaunt indeed. European farmers 
had harvested only 60 percent of their normal crop in 1918, and 
production of meat and fats had fallen to less than half of normal. 
As Hoover put it, “The Two Horsemen of War and Death had 
passed on, but now came Famine and Pestilence and their camp 
followers with even more violence.” He planned to meet the need 
from the stockpiles of the Food Administration, thus simultane- 
ously staving off hunger in Europe and preserving farm income in 
the United States, where the release of the stockpiles would have 
driven prices down. 

Hoover established the ARA, like the Food Administration, 
without organization charts or ponderous bureaucracies. He also 
found a way to staff the ARA cheaply by using the American sol- 
diers in Europe, whose combat role had ended but who could not 
return to the United States for many months because of the short- 
age of ships. He took on 2,500 men, and they proved efficient, 
enthusiastic, and highly motivated. Better still, they were paid by 
the army and navy and hence cost the ARA nothing. Hoover or- 
ganized them into country teams and sent them out with a simple 
mandate: “Set up the machinery of economic rehabilitation.” This 
mandate meant, generally, to cooperate with existing or newly cre- 
ated governments in identifying requirements for food, clothing, 
and other necessities, to communicate these to Hoover in Paris, 
and to help distribute shipments as they arrived. ARA teams ar- 
ranged for exchange of commodities between peoples who before 
the war had been part of one country with one currency but now 
found themselves in separate nations with separate currencies. The 
ARA rebuilt and managed a railroad system strained and damaged 
by the war and now chopped into segments by the new frontiers; 
cleared and opened ports, canals, and the Danube River; and 
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when Czechoslovakia and Poland fought a minor war over the 
coal mines at Teschen, stepped in to operate the mines on a su- 
pranational basis. When typhus began to spread westward from 
the ravaged area of the eastern front, killing 100,000 people a 
week, the ARA set up a containment line, stopped movement west 
across it, and then sent delousing teams eastward to stamp out the 
epidemic." 

In its nine months of operation the ARA moved some nineteen 
million tons of food, seed, clothing, medicine, and other essentials 
to Europe. It distributed this and another eight million tons con- 
tributed by Europeans to the victors, to countries liberated from 
German control, to neutrals, and finally even to former enemies. 
Two-thirds of the supplies came from the United States, and Amer- 
icans provided 95 percent of the $3.9 billion cost through congres- 
sional appropriations and private donations. The success of the 
ARA was a tribute to Hoover’s genius.'® 

As secretary to Hoover, Strauss worked at the center of the 
ARA. From the original two rooms at the Hotel Elysée-Palace the 
headquarters grew to fifty offices in a building at 5 Avenue Mon- 
taigne. Typewriters, adding machines, and teletypes clattered me- 
chanically, and the uniformed workers made the atmosphere more 
like a military headquarters than a relief organization. “There 
were no photographs of starving children, no evidences that all 
this machinery had to do with human suffering; the hopes of free- 
dom, the future of nations; and the prayer for peace,” Hoover 
wrote. “Somehow the office always seemed inhuman and mechan- 
ical.” Along one wall was a map of the world on which Strauss 
tracked the movement of each ARA ship with a tiny flag, color- 
coded to show destination, and other walls were cluttered with 
charts to show food required and available for each of twenty-five 
countries. As in Washington, Strauss controlled access to the 
Chief, drafted letters, and supervised execution of the Chief's or- 
ders.!” 

Once Strauss played a minor role in the negotiations between 
the Allies and Germany. In March 1919, under Hoover’s lead as 
head of the American team, Strauss represented the United States 
at a conference in Brussels that ended the Allied blockade of Ger- 
many. Strauss chaired the committee on food, which dictated the 
terms for delivery of cereals, fat, and oil to hungry Germans. 
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Young Strauss (right) in Paris with Herbert 
Hoover and an army aide, 1919. (Courtesy of 
Strauss family) 


“The agreement,” he bragged to his parents, “was signed with 
my pen.” 2 

In addition, Strauss served as intermediary for a diplomat from 
Finland, Rudolf Holsti, who sought formal recognition for his 
country, which had claimed independence from Russia in 1917. 
Small, shabbily dressed, Holsti could barely afford to subsist in 
Paris. Fortunately, he met Strauss while waiting for an appoint- 
ment with Hoover, and Strauss became both Holsti’s benefactor 
and Finland’s champion. With Strauss’s aid, Holsti enlisted Hoo- 
ver and President Wilson, who then persuaded the other national 
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leaders to grant Finland recognition. Strauss carried away from 
this experience a deep attachment for Holsti and for Finland. Two 
years later his friend, then foreign minister, sent Strauss a grateful 
acknowledgment. “You know perfectly well,” Holsti wrote, “how 
much I owe to you; your assistance in London, 1918, and during 
the Peace Conference at Paris, 1919, will never be forgotten by me 
nor by the Finnish people, to whom the American relief was of 
capital importance.” 

These months in Paris were exciting for a young American in 
1919. After four grim years of war, victory had restored the city’s 
confidence in itself as the center of political and cultural activity. 
Statesmen and generals were everywhere, and a festive spirit pre- 
vailed. At first Strauss lived in a tiny room in the attic of the Hotel 
Crillon, while Hoover lived with closer intimates in a house along 
the Rue du Lubeck. The separation hurt Strauss, and though his 
admiration for the Chief never wavered, he began to look for an- 
other patron to complete his social life.2* 

He soon found Oscar Straus, the veteran diplomat and cabinet 
officer. Straus, also a southern-born Jew, had attended Columbia 
University, practiced law in New York, and managed an import 
business. Presidents Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt all had employed him, 
most importantly as American envoy to Turkey and secretary of 
commerce and labor. In Paris, Straus represented American sup- 
porters of a League of Nations, an idea for an international orga- 
nization that might replace anarchy in international relations with 
the rule of law. Though Strauss spent some time in conferences 
with President Wilson and other key officials, he also had time to 
enjoy an extensive social schedule.” 

Oscar Straus often invited Lewis Strauss to dinner, and one 
night in February 1919 Straus suggested that Strauss move into a 
vacant room in his house. The younger man quickly agreed. “I am 
pretty handsomely fixed,” he wrote his parents; instead of the bare 
attic at the Crillon, he now had a room “hung with Tapestry and 
a few choice things in oils.” Strauss called his hosts “Uncle” Oscar 
and “Aunt” Sarah, and they took care of him like blood relatives. 
“It would delight you,” Strauss wrote, “to see the way this dear 
old couple I am living with pets me.” They treated him like a son, 
and he relished the relationship. “Best of all,” he wrote his parents, 
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“I am exhibited to guests as a rare bird, with what smacks of 
almost paternal pride.” Not only was life with the Strauses fun, 
but Uncle Oscar would be a useful contact for the future.”* 

The new patrons did not replace Hoover, but they did open new 
avenues for Strauss’s education. The Strauses took him to mu- 
seums, horse races, and the opera, showing him the rewards en- 
joyed by those who could afford them, and they stimulated his 
ambition for money. In addition, Oscar Straus was a living ex- 
ample of the combination of wealth and public service so often 
urged on him by his mother. 

Neither France nor the French impressed Strauss at first. The 
people were impolite and the weather cold, dreary, and rainy. “We 
are struggling along here with the handicap of the French lan- 
guage, the French telephone system, French weather, and our own 
occasional fits of homesickness,” he wrote. To remedy his lack of 
French, he engaged a student who tutored him every day over 
lunch. Lest his mother worry, he assured her his tutor was a 
“homely little Jewish girl.” 25 

Strauss also found a romantic attachment, a French woman 
who remains shadowy in his records. He kept no letters or pho- 
tographs. Their affair may have begun in April 1919, when his 
letters home suddenly began to praise the “sunlight and the new 
green of early Spring” that made Paris “very lovely.” Unlike his 
relationship with Ruth Wilson during the previous year, this one 
continued intensely and broke up only when he left Paris.?¢ 

Despite the busy schedule at the ARA, Strauss made time to 
work for the relief of suffering among the Jews. He believed that 
he fulfilled God’s plan by serving his people; as his mother re- 
minded him in January 1919, “Don’t forget Who has given you 
this wonderful opportunity. Don’t lose a fraction of your faith. . . 
so that God may continue to stay with you and guide you.”?” 
Strauss always believed that his life embodied some plan of God’s. 
An experience at Passover in 1919 confirmed that belief. He ac- 
cepted an invitation to a seder conducted by the Jewish Welfare 
Board for all Jewish soldiers in Paris, but when he reached the 
place after working late, he found the hall so full that guards re- 
fused to let him in. After only “a glimpse of this enormous congre- 
gation of khaki and yamulkis and skull caps and fatigue caps,” 
Strauss remembered years later, he returned to the street. He had 
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no car, and a hard rain was falling. As he walked along looking 
for a restaurant, he tried to keep dry against the buildings, whose 
gray metal shutters excluded him and intensified his loneliness on 
this night to be shared with his people. 

Suddenly Strauss stopped before an opening in the row of cold 
metal. Through a doorway he saw a family gathered in the rear of 
their shop for their seder. He could hear that the service had 
reached the point where the prophet Elijah, herald of the Messiah, 
was invoked. An empty place was always set for the absent 
prophet, Strauss knew, and he felt that he had been guided to this 
place at this time to fill it. He entered the room, to find an aston- 
ished silence while the children looked at him with great surprise, 
obviously wondering if he were Elijah. Then Strauss sat down and 
joined the family at its ritual. Afterwards, leaving a generous gift 
under his plate, Strauss departed into the rainy night. He never 
found the shop again, but the mystical experience reinforced both 
his sense of community with his fellow Jews and his sense of God’s 
hand at work in his life.28 

European Jews suffered terribly during World War I. Worst was 
eastern Europe, where the armies of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia crossed and recrossed the same terrain, each time in- 
creasing the misery of local Jewish populations. Whenever a city 
changed hands, the conqueror required Jews to serve as forced 
labor. Lootings, beatings, and even summary executions were the 
rule in the Jewish quarter. The region of Galicia, for example, was 
the scene of six separate campaigns, each worse for the Jews than 
the last. By the time Strauss reached Paris the condition of the Jews 
in eastern Europe was desperate. Columns of filthy, ragged refu- 
gees clogged the roads. Suffering in the cities was acute. The scale 
of misery overwhelmed Jewish charitable agencies, and the politi- 
cal turmoil of the war had disrupted the operations of govern- 
ment. No local sources were equal to the task of relief, and only 
outside agencies like the Joint Distribution Committee could meet 
the need.” 

Strauss had agreed to serve the JDC, as he abbreviated it, before 
he left New York. He became administrative coordinator, trouble- 
shooter, and financial agent for a network of JDC workers who 
fanned out into the cities of Warsaw, Prague, Vienna, and the sur- 
rounding countryside to distribute food, clothing, and medical 
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supplies. All cables from the JDC headquarters in New York 
passed through his office, as did reports from JDC agents in the 
field. Strauss located surpluses in the depot of the U.S. Army, or- 
ganized transportation, and arranged for payment with funds 
raised by the JDC in the United States. By the end of March 1919 
Strauss had helped move enough emergency supplies to alleviate 
the worst of the suffering. It was important work, though Strauss 
was only a small cog in the machinery. He raised no money and 
distributed no milk for starving children, but he served as inter- 
mediary between those who did both. He told his parents how 
proud he felt: “It is a very pleasant thrill to be even only the con- 
ductor by which this assistance reaches the suffering.” This first 
service in a Jewish cause inspired him to continue his philanthropy 
for the rest of his life.°° 

In addition to palliative relief under the auspices of the JDC, 
Strauss on two occasions fought against overt anti-Semitism. The 
people of newly independent Czechoslovakia and Poland, freed 
from subjugation to Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Germany, gave 
free rein to their dislike for Jews. In Czechoslovakia the new gov- 
ernment’s official press attacked Jews, and in the Polish city of 
Pinsk some Jews were murdered by soldiers. Strauss met each sit- 
uation by calling in one of his patrons. 

Oscar Straus dealt with the Czechs. On March 25, 1919, as 
anti-Semitic articles dominated the newspapers in Prague and 
other cities, Strauss arranged a meeting between Straus and Czech 
Foreign Minister Eduard Beneš, who was attending the Versailles 
Conference. Oscar Straus read aloud a memorandum prepared by 
Lewis Strauss which threatened the Czechs with the withdrawal 
of “American dollars and food” unless they stopped the “agita- 
tion.” Benes immediately put a stop to the abusive articles, and in 
a few weeks one of Strauss’s correspondents reported that anti- 
Jewish feeling had subsided.*! 

The Polish situation was far worse. War had erupted between 
Poland and the Soviet Union, and the opposing forces surged back 
and forth across the territory between the Bug and Dnieper rivers. 
The Poles accused the Jews of Bolshevism, and there was no de- 
nying that some Jews supported the Soviets. In March 1919 Polish 
troops captured the city of Pinsk and began what became routine 
harassment of Jews. The JDC sent in an agent to organize relief, 
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and on the night of April 5 about a hundred people gathered in a 
synagogue to discuss the distribution of funds and supplies. Sud- 
denly Polish soldiers smashed the doors, rushed in, and ordered 
the Jews into the street. After the women and some of the men 
were released, a Polish officer claimed that the rest were Bolshe- 
viks, left behind by the Soviet Union’s Red Army to carry out ter- 
rorist attacks. Polish troops then lined up all thirty-seven men 
against a wall and machine-gunned them.?? 

Outraged when news of the massacre reached Paris, Strauss 
asked Hoover to intercede. The Chief responded immediately. 
“The matter is one of extreme gravity,” he wrote the prime min- 
ister of Poland, Ignace Paderewski. Hoover demanded “that the 
most vigorous investigation should be made at once.” To empha- 
size his seriousness, Hoover summoned Paderewski to an inter- 
view at which he underscored the demand in his letter. Paderewski 
protested that the thirty-seven men had been shot as Bolsheviks, 
not as Jews.” 

Despite Hoover’s action, the Polish army continued to attack 
Jews in the cities it occupied, the worst examples occurring in Vil- 
nius and Minsk. Meanwhile, an outcry arose in the United States. 
Strauss had passed news of the shootings in Pinsk to the JDC in 
New York, and Felix Warburg and other leaders organized pro- 
tests in many American cities. But public opinion from across the 
Atlantic would influence the Polish government slowly if at all, 
and Strauss cast about for more immediate results. He persuaded 
the Chief to propose the idea of a commission again, this time to 
President Wilson, who obtained Poland’s consent. As a result, a 
three-man American commission traveled to Poland in mid-July 
1919 and remained for two months of observation. Veteran Am- 
bassador Henry Morgenthau, Sr., Brigadier General Edgar Jad- 
win, and Homer H. Johnson agreed that the excesses had 
occurred, though they differed over the causes and extent. By early 
1920 conditions in Poland had improved: the Polish government 
regained control of its territory and its armed forces, the war had 
settled into a static front, and the ARA had supplied food in gen- 
erous quantities. The Jews of Poland could rest more easily for a 
time.** 

Strauss’s work for the Joint Distribution Committee led directly 
to his next career. Felix Warburg, the JDC leader who recruited 
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him, and Harriet Loewenstein, the head of the JDC’s team in Eu- 
rope, saw a bright future for the intelligent, ambitious young man. 
They thought about bringing him into their firm, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., where Warburg was a partner and Loewenstein an account- 
ant. In April 1919 another of the Kuhn, Loeb partners, Mortimer 
L. Schiff, interviewed Strauss in Paris and offered him a position.** 

Investment banking was one of the quickest paths to wealth, 
and Strauss instantly recognized the opportunity. His mother had 
reminded him often that wealth was the prerequisite to philan- 
thropy and public service. His father added a slightly different per- 
spective: “You must either return soon and get to work for 
yourself, or connect up with some big BIG firm at a price which 
will compensate you and us.” Lewis’s father expected his son to 
support him in his old age, as he had supported his own blind 
father.” 

Strauss saw two alternatives to the offer from Kuhn, Loeb. He 
could study physics at the University of Virginia, thus fulfilling the 
dream he had postponed for six years, but at twenty-three he had 
won himself an education in the world, and banking would make 
him rich, which physics would not. The other possibility was to 
return to Richmond and the shoe business, but the thought of 
drumming shoes in southern hamlets made him ill.?7 

Just as Strauss was ready to cable his acceptance to Kuhn, Loeb, 
he received another offer. The new League of Nations, the world 
parliament established by diplomats at Versailles, would need a 
controller, or business manager. Strauss’s work for Hoover had 
won him the admiring notice of senior American officials, and they 
set up an offer for him, at the salary of $7,500 per year. Even 
though this was three times the average starting salary in the field 
of banking, a capable banker would quickly increase his salary 
above that of the controller. Still, controller of the League of Na- 
tions was an attractive title. Strauss consulted Hoover, who asked 
him if he knew what “controller” meant. “In a general way,” 
Strauss replied. “He hires and fires the help and keeps the books.” 
“That’s what he does,” Hoover shot back, “and that’s not your 
business, Lewis.” Strauss agreed, but he did not want to seem un- 
grateful to his sponsors, so he sent his father a cable that looked 
like a request for advice but actually was a device to provide him 
an escape. As he wrote in a letter to his father at the time, “It only 
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pays $7,500... and I hope that the only in my wire was sufficient 
cue for you to wire me to turn it down.” Strauss’s father wired 
succinctly, “Don’t be damned fool. Come home.” Strauss then 
turned down the League’s offer and accepted Kuhn, Loeb’s.?* 

Two years with Hoover not only led smoothly to Strauss’s job 
with Kuhn, Loeb but left their mark on Strauss’s personality as 
well. A loner since his shoe-selling days, Strauss now hid himself 
further behind a shield of coldly polite formality very much like 
Hoover’s own. With close friends or family Strauss was delight- 
fully relaxed, but casual acquaintances or strangers saw only his 
well-mannered, soft-spoken aloofness. Even as a man in his twen- 
ties Strauss was reserved, dignified, and courtly. 

Strauss also found in Hoover a model of impatient leadership, 
unwilling to compromise, who bossed rather than led. Like him, 
Strauss assumed that once he had thought a question through to 
a conclusion and identified a correct course of action, others must 
follow simply because he was right. This self-confidence, joined to 
Strauss’s determined ambition, would carry him ahead quickly in 
banking. It would not work as well in politics. 


III 


Successful Banker 


Sars RETURNED TO THE UNITED STATES aboard the 
S.S. Finland, which docked in New York on September 4, 1919. 
He then took the train to Richmond, where he was greeted as a 
hero even though he was not in uniform. The Times-Dispatch car- 
ried his homecoming as front-page news, and his friends treated 
him with new respect. He had made a distinguished reputation. 

Then it was back to New York, where he met with partner Mor- 
timer L. Schiff at the Kuhn, Loeb building. Schiff proposed a salary 
of $7,500 with a bonus of $3,500 to $5,000 every year. The salary 
alone was equal to what Strauss would have earned as controller 
of the League of Nations, and the bonus disguised the fact that he 
would make considerably more than many men who had worked 
at Kuhn, Loeb for years. Strauss had parlayed three years of selling 
shoes and two more as private secretary to Hoover into a hand- 
some income.” 

To mark Strauss’s position as a future leader, the partners ac- 
corded him a place in the ornate Partners’ Room. Each of the five 
men who controlled the firm had a private office to which he could 
retire for a confidential conference or reflection, but the place to 
learn banking was the Partners’ Room, where amid banter and 
small talk was all the wisdom of decades of success. Strauss was 
the only nonpartner with a desk in this inner sanctum, and he used 
the opportunity to learn as much as he could. 

The investment banker served as intermediary between those 
who had money to invest and those who needed it. Borrowers 
trusted him to assemble the funds he promised to deliver, and 
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investors trusted him to judge the safety of the investment. The 
banker’s most important possession was this trust—variously 
styled reputation, character, or integrity. Kuhn, Loeb specialized 
in lending to major corporations against interest-bearing bonds. 
Although insiders at Kuhn, Loeb typically retained some of the 
bonds, the firm employed no salesmen but sold most of each issue 
to other bankers who sold them to the public. By custom, Ameri- 
can bankers competed only for government issues and those of 
new corporations that had never used bonds; once a railroad or 
other company had established a relationship with a bank, the 
reputable firms regarded this link as fixed until the parties dis- 
solved it. Such permanent relationships insured the steady flow of 
banking advice to the client, and the friendship and trust that de- 
veloped over the years made negotiations much smoother. When 
Strauss joined Kuhn, Loeb, the firm’s most important customers 
were railroads, including the Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, Balti- 
more and Ohio, Missouri Pacific, Delaware, Rio Grande and 
Western, and St. Paul.* 

Strauss joined Kuhn, Loeb at the perfect time to make a fortune 
quickly. In the optimistic atmosphere of the 1920s, corporations 
borrowed freely to finance expansion, and the American people, 
many of whom discovered bonds during World War I when the 
government issued Liberty Loans, wanted to buy more. Thus, 
when Strauss joined Kuhn, Loeb, the investment banks were be- 
ginning one of their most profitable periods. 

The pace of banking then was slow. Each deal took weeks to 
complete while the corporate executives and bankers patiently 
worked out mutually acceptable terms, and Strauss found many 
long days with little to do but write a single letter that moved a 
developing negotiation forward a small step. Impatient to make 
his mark, Strauss chafed at the inactivity during the lulls. “Very 
idle day,” he confided to his diary. “One of the drawbacks of this 
business is that there can be such days as this.” Another time he 
noted sourly, “These New York banks when the market is dull 
have all the atmosphere of an undertaking establishment.” * 

Luckily, he could spend the slow time learning the business from 
two of the masters. Partners Otto H. Kahn and Jerome J. Hanauer 
carried the load for Kuhn, Loeb in the twenties, and Strauss was 
fortunate to be apprenticed to them. Kahn was flamboyant, the 
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leading patron of the Metropolitan Opera, with a flower in his 
buttonhole and a loud voice thick with a German accent; he was 
the genius, able to see to the heart of a complex deal in a flash of 
insight. Hanauer, on the other hand, was quiet, patient, and gen- 
erally unnoticed; everything about him was carefully in place, and 
he kept his small mustache trimmed as precisely as he looked after 
the details of his business. Kahn and Hanauer taught Strauss that, 
regardless of differences in style, success in banking depended on 
proper judgment of men. The principle was quite simple: trust the 
worthy and dismiss the unworthy.® 

Strauss began as a glorified messenger, assigned to carry out 
decisions made by others. Despite his desk in the Partners’ Room, 
he held no independent responsibility. He wrote minutes for the 
conferences he attended at the side of Kahn or Hanauer, drafted 
letters to communicate offers or the current status of various deals, 
and occasionally attend an inconsequential meeting on his own. 
He watched, listened, and waited impatiently to win the partners’ 
confidence. 

Politics intruded on Strauss’s banking career a few months after 
he reached New York. Before the end of 1919 Herbert Hoover 
began a run for the presidency, and Strauss gladly joined what 
historian Gary Dean Best has characterized as the Hoover 
“Boom,” the attempt to build bipartisan support for the Chief. In 
Februry 1920 Strauss took charge of activities in the states of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. “Whether the organi- 
zation is Republican, non-partisan, or Democratic is immaterial, 
so long as the ultimate purpose is the demand for Mr. Hoover and 
the American ideals for which he stands,” Strauss instructed one 
of his lieutenants. He enjoyed some success in Richmond, where 
by early April an organization headed by banker Berkeley Wil- 
liams, a political friend of Strauss’s father, stood ready to hold a 
public meeting and then flood the city with Hoover circulars and 
“Make Hoover President!” buttons. Strauss failed in the Caro- 
linas, where, as one of his correspondents wrote, unless Hoover 
announced himself a Democrat, “it would be both futile and folly 
for us to vote for him. ... A white Republican or anything other 
than a Democrat is an apostate of the worst kind. It’s thumbs 
down always for the political heretic.”” 

At this time Hoover’s political loyalty was unclear. As one Re- 
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publican leader put it, “The organization forces in both parties 
feared that he was not an organization man.” For a time Hoover 
seemed to court the nominations of both parties. He picked up 
Democratic delegates in New Hampshire, won the Democratic 
primary in Michigan, and discussed strategy with Democratic 
leaders. Meanwhile, Strauss and others hoped the Chief would run 
as a Republican. Many Republicans resented Hoover’s call for 
support of President Wilson in November 1918, widely inter- 
preted as a plea for the election of Democrats to the House and 
Senate. Strauss, who had drafted it, now saw what a mistake it 
had been: “one of the egregious blunders which an over-zealous 
secretary commits.” To win the Republicans Hoover must prove 
his loyalty to the Republican party.® 

Hoover ended all speculation about his allegiance on March 30, 
1920, when he announced that he would enter the primary of his 
own state, California, as a Republican. This declaration destroyed 
Strauss’s effort to build a bipartisan coalition in Virginia. “I am 
flabbergasted by such definite declaration of partisanship,” Berke- 
ley Williams wrote. “I am estopped from further activity.” Wil- 
liams was politically realistic enough to see that in the climate of 
1920, when loyalty to the Democratic party was equivalent to 
loyalty to the Lost Cause of the South, no Republican could win 
in Virginia. He had premised his efforts on the assumption that 
Hoover would keep his distance from the Republican party.’ 

As Strauss tried to rebuild, the Republicans of California de- 
stroyed Hoover's candidacy by giving an overwhelming victory to 
popular Senator Hiram Johnson in the primary on May 3, 1920. 
Johnson captured nearly two-thirds of the votes to ruin Hoover. 
Dismayed but not defeated, Strauss continued to work for the 
nomination of his former Chief. He wrote letters to potential Jew- 
ish supporters, addressed women’s groups, and did “a little stump 
speaking” on New York street corners. Strauss’s standard appeal 
for Hoover was, “He’s young, he’s progressive, he’s liberal, he 
hates Bolshevism, he knows his business.” 1° 

The Republican convention disappointed Strauss. He found the 
relentless heat of Chicago wearing, and the delegates a “thor- 
oughly unrepresentative lot . . . unintelligent, and . . . dishonest.” 
On behalf of the Hoover steering committee, Strauss worked the 
North Carolina and South Carolina delegations without much 
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success. “The Southern delegations are particularly shocking,” he 
noted in his diary. “Money is changing hands almost openly,” and 
“I have never seen so much hard liquor in hotel rooms.” " 

On June ro, 1920, the convention sweated through round after 
round of nominating and seconding speeches. Strauss’s hopes for 
Hoover led him to believe that only Hoover’s nomination stirred 
the delegates from apathy to enthusiasm, but the case was other- 
wise. General Leonard Wood, Ohio governor Frank Lowden, and 
Senator Johnson of California led in delegates, and their support- 
ers staged the longest and noisiest demonstrations. Hoover's 
name, on the other hand, brought roars of applause from the gal- 
lery, which was packed with supporters, but derisive boos from 
the delegates on the floor who would actually choose the nom- 
inee.! 

On the first ballot Wood and Lowden moved quickly to the 
front, and through three more they opened the distance to bury 
Johnson. Hoover held steadily to less than ten votes; his steering 
committee claimed they were holding their strength until the right 
moment. With the convention thus deadlocked, leading Republi- 
can senators gathered in the famous “smoke-filled room,” a thir- 
teenth-floor suite at the Blackstone Hotel. In the early hours of 
June 12 this Old Guard, led by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
sought a compromise candidate behind whom they could hold the 
party together. They chose the handsome, genial senator from 
Ohio, Warren G. Harding, and the convention duly nominated 
him. “No pep, no cheering, no nothing,” Strauss concluded. “Not 
to be nominated by this convention was no insult.” 8 

In September, after some of the disappointment had worn off, 
Strauss and Hoover talked politics. Hoover shared his views 
openly. “Lewis, one thing is as certain as death,” he declared. 
“Harding will win.” Progressives in the Republican party must not 
give up, Hoover added: “Our only hope is to be as regular as the 
Old Guard and then after we ride in with the party we can give 
them Hell... . Our only chance is to let the Old Guard swallow 
us and then give them such a case of indigestion that will make 
them a wiser and a better party.” Hoover was prepared to bide his 
time, build a reputation for loyalty to the Republican party, and 
await the next opportunity. Strauss would be ready.'* 

As one of the most eligible Jewish bachelors in New York, 
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Strauss found no end of social life. He centered his activities on 
“Uncle” Oscar and “Aunt” Sarah Straus, his hosts in Paris, and 
their circle of friends. His life was a constant round of dinners, 
theater, and opera, together with frequent trips into the country- 
side of Westchester, New Jersey, and Long Island where he enjoyed 
food, drink, conversation, and such sports as swimming, golf, and 
horseback riding. He went dancing with other young people until 
all hours, frequently reaching home after five in the morning. 

Although he kept company with several women, none of them 
proved more than passing interests. “Please do not do any risky 
things during your week-ends or risque either,” his mother cau- 
tioned. When the French woman he had courted sent her diary to 
his family’s address in Richmond, Mrs. Strauss stepped in to warn, 
“This woman is dangerous!” Strauss drafted a defense the very 
night he received his mother’s letter. He reminded her that the 
French environment involved standards different from those of 
Richmond and blamed the “infatuation” on the “romantic cir- 
cumstances” of their meetings and the “glamor” of his official po- 
sition. Because he “admired” the woman still, he planned to cut 
her off gently.'® 

Soon Mrs. Strauss could rest easily. Lewis made an excellent 
match. She was Alice Hanauer, pert and vivacious daughter of 
Kuhn, Loeb partner Jerome J. Hanauer. Strauss worked closely 
with Hanauer, and occasionally he joined the family for dinner. 
Seventeen-year-old Alice was attractive, twenty-four-year-old 
Lewis was sophisticated, and in 1920 the two began an attach- 
ment that lasted more than fifty years. She respected his age and 
wisdom, and he enjoyed her delightful innocence. By late spring 
1921 Lewis and Alice found themselves in love. Alice entered Vas- 
sar in the fall, but college was lonely for her. During her first 
month in Poughkeepsie, she told Strauss that all she looked for- 
ward to were “mail and week-ends,” her two links with him. He 
frequently took the train north, where he found her increasingly 
bored and restless. Only his visits cheered her up; after one she 
reported herself “a very happy, contented young lady this evening, 
and you are largely responsible for it.” 7 

Their relationship deepened through Alice’s freshman and soph- 
omore years, and in the summer of 1922 the two families met one 
another. “We are very happy over her,” Rosa Strauss said, and the 
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Hanauers were equally pleased with Lewis. Their engagement be- 
came an accepted family secret. Strauss insisted that it remain a 
secret until the firm promoted him by granting joint power of at- 
torney, which would give him a small share in the annual profits. 
Unaware of the proposed marriage, the partners decided to pro- 
mote him, and the engagement was then announced.'® Over the 
years those who reached partnership in Kuhn, Loeb tended to be 
those who were interlocked with the existing partners through 
blood or marriage. However, Strauss’s prospective father-in-law, 
Jerome J. Hanauer, had risen to his position as partner because of 
his hard work alone; he had not married into one of the leading 
families of the firm. In Strauss’s case it was a combination of good 
work and the right marriage. 

The couple were married on March 5, 1923. Their honeymoon 
was a two-month tour of Europe, and they returned to enjoy the 
prosperity that a successful young banker could afford. This in- 
cluded theater and opera in New York, midwinter vacations on 
the Mediterranean and in the Bahamas, and flight from the city’s 
summer heat to the Adirondacks or Cape Cod. They purchased a 
five-story townhouse on fashionable East Seventy-sixth Street near 
Madison Avenue, which they remodeled and filled with tasteful 
rugs, drapes, and furniture. Alice’s parents were wealthy and gen- 
erous in their support of the young couple, and Lewis’s salary was 
growing rapidly. Life seemed very rich.'® 

When their first child was a son, Lewis Hanauer Strauss, born 
on June 9, 1924, the father felt blessed. He delighted in the baby, 
held him, played with him, brought him presents. Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover climbed three flights of stairs to the 
nursery, viewed young Lewis, and decided he looked just like his 
father. “Don’t worry too much,” Hoover advised Alice Strauss, 
“he will outgrow it.” 2° 

Once Strauss gained joint power of attorney, he could make 
commitments on behalf of the firm. He used his new authority to 
set up the financing for two of the last major urban rail terminals 
built in the grand old style, those in Cincinnati and Richmond. 
Each negotiation took years from first discussion to issuance of 
the bonds, and Strauss worked patiently until the terms were set, 
worried about whether the bonds would sell, and rejoiced when 
they did. Strauss also handled the details of the major financial 
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Strauss fishing off Montauk Point, Long Island; 
photographed by Sam Rosenman, a cousin of 
Mrs. Strauss and confidant of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. (Courtesy of Strauss family) 


reorganizations Kuhn, Loeb undertook for two of its troubled cus- 
tomers, the Delaware and Rio Grande Western (DRGW) and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific (St. Paul) railroads, Otto 
Kahn restructured the DRGW’s debt, and Jerome J. Hanauer 
handled the St. Paul. Strauss’s role in each was to keep track of the 
steps in the creation of the reorganization plan, handle correspon- 
dence with the railroads’ creditors, and follow up on the imple- 
mentation of the plan.?! 

Both reorganizations were controversial. Kahn’s attempt to pro- 
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tect the holders of DRGW bonds offended the outspoken Joseph 
Eastman, a member of the federal watchdog agency, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Hanauer’s proposal to raise cash for the 
St. Paul by assessing each of its stockholders encountered opposi- 
tion from one of the major holders, the Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company. In each case a bitter public debate ensued, 
during which bankers in general and Kuhn, Loeb in particular 
were vilified as parasitic manipulators out to bilk innocent inves- 
tors. Such attacks were aimed at the very heart of the firm, its 
integrity. Strauss showed how well he knew what Kuhn, Loeb’s 
most important asset was when he defended the firm against one 
of these attacks. Fellowship Forum, a Masonic magazine, charged 
Kuhn, Loeb with “financial banditry” for accepting a commission 
alleged to be $11 million for the St. Paul’s reorganization. Kuhn, 
Loeb’s actual share was but $1 million, Strauss pointed out, “pro- 
portionately the lowest fee for services of such a nature that is on 
record.” “The bankers in this situation,” he added, “enjoy an un- 
sullied and worldwide reputation built upon many years of con- 
scientious service to the investing public. Their reputation is their 
most valuable asset.” 2 

Only thirty years old in 1926, Strauss was well on his way to 
the top at Kuhn, Loeb. His salary and participation in the firm’s 
business earned him an income of $75,000, a rich reward for the 
day. Each time the partners increased Strauss’s responsibility, he 
responded superbly. This rising star was thus the obvious choice 
to represent Kuhn, Loeb on a trip to Japan. The firm had served 
as bankers to the Japanese government for decades. Most signifi- 
cant was the $200 million loan that financed the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1904-5. As a result of the war, Japan emerged as a major 
world power, dominant over Korea and holder of important eco- 
nomic rights in adjacent Manchuria. In 1907, immediately after 
the war, senior partner Jacob Schiff had made a tour of Japan that 
produced an outpouring of goodwill. In 1926 Strauss set out to 
renew the personal ties on which Kuhn, Loeb’s special relationship 
with Japan depended.’ 

In Japan the Strausses were honored with lavish hospitality. 
“Assuming the purpose of my visit to have been the cementing of 
old friendships and the cultivation of new ones,” he summarized 
for the partners, “I rashly believe it to have been, in a measure, 
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achieved.” Although he concluded no new deals, he recognized 
Japan’s great need for foreign capital to continue its rapid indus- 
trialization and identified many potential customers. The highlight 
of the trip was Strauss’s audience with the prince regent, Hirohito, 
then ruling in the name of his mentally unbalanced father, but 
soon to become emperor of Japan. After the opulent display 
Strauss had seen in European capitals, the simplicity of the Japa- 
nese imperial chambers was starkly impressive. And Hirohito him- 
self, though he had just returned from a ceremonial visit to the 
grave of his grandfather, the modernizing emperor Meiji, was 
dressed in a “simple khaki uniform,” his only decoration a red 
carnation. Hirohito was about the same age as Strauss, though he 
looked much younger. Although Strauss expected the emperor to 
be isolated from the world, he found Hirohito extremely well in- 
formed about the Japanese people, international politics, and even 
the special relationship between Japan and Kuhn, Loeb.** 

A promotion greeted Strauss on his return from Japan. As of 
December 31, 1926, he held sole power of attorney. His signature 
alone on a contract or check could commit Kuhn, Loeb. Not quite 
full partnership, his new position still entitled him to a larger share 
of the firm’s profits. His compensation for 1927 exceeded 
$120,000, a princely sum. Strauss’s enhanced authority meant 
that he negotiated on his own. His keen eye for business identified 
the independent steel producers as prospects, and he began to 
make contacts among the managers of Youngstown, Bethlehem, 
Cleveland Cliffs, Inland, and National. One issue for Youngstown 
tested his nerve. Concluded for $75 million in December 1927, it 
was the biggest single financing by an independent steelmaker up 
to that time. It was late on a Friday afternoon when the final steps 
were completed, and Strauss hesitated, wondering whether an un- 
expected tremor might shake the money market over the weekend 
and leave Kuhn, Loeb on the hook, but he took a chance and 
signed a check for the full $75 million. “I repented my boldness in 
risking millions which were not mine,” Strauss later recalled, “and 
I spent a lost week-end, relieved only by aspirin tablets.” Fortu- 
nately, the financial weather held calm, the bonds sold well, and 
Strauss remembered that he “walked on air.” He had a copy of the 
check made into a paperweight for his desk.” 

By this time Strauss was clearly a young man to watch in New 
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York. He was accepted into the prestigious American Banking As- 
sociation and New York Chamber of Commerce and his name 
appeared in Who’s Who beginning in 1924. His continuing work 
for Jewish philanthropy earned him membership on the American 
Jewish Committee and the Joint Distribution Committee, and he 
held an executive post with the Jewish Agricultural Society as 
well.?¢ 

In 1928, when Herbert Hoover made another bid for the presi- 
dency, Strauss threw himself into the campaign. It was a “patriotic 
duty” to support Hoover, he thought, for he was “better qualified 
than any living American to guide the country.” Strauss raised 
$20,000 to help Hoover win the Republican nomination. The 
Chief won six of the nine primaries in 1928 and breezed to victory 
at the convention, capturing 837 of the 1,089 votes on the first 
ballot.?7 

While the Republicans were choosing Hoover, the Democrats 
nominated New York’s Governor Alfred Smith. Smith’s candidacy 
presented the Republicans with an opportunity to crack the Dem- 
ocrats’ control in the South, where the New Yorker’s Roman 
Catholic religion, urbanity, and opposition to Prohibition of- 
fended many voters, and where Hoover’s relief work after the Mis- 
sissippi floods of 1927 enhanced his popular appeal. As Robert 
Taft wrote Strauss in September 1928, “It seems to me that if any 
progress is to be made toward breaking up the Solid South, this is 
the year in which it may be done.” Strauss worked hard to that 
end. He took charge of Hoover’s financial campaign in the South, 
and during the summer of 1928 he organized a grass-roots drive 
to encourage thousands of small contributions from Hoover’s 
many supporters. The Democrats would draw on the wealthy 
people in the South, as usual, Strauss knew, but he hoped to offset 
this advantage with small contributors, a strategy that worked in 
Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, and West Virginia. In other south- 
ern states, Strauss relied on national party funds.?8 

As the campaign moved into its final weeks, Hoover seemed to 
be ahead. With a chance to win several southern states, in a speech 
at Elizabethton, Tennessee, the Chief made clear that he would 
welcome the votes of the South, and he seemed to promise the 
South a voice in national affairs. Strauss then moved quickly to 
mobilize support for Hoover among southern bankers. His circu- 
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lar, addressed to hundreds of bank presidents and directors, prom- 
ised “that under his guidance we will have an era of unparalleled 
prosperity and expansion in the South” and closed with an appeal 
for contributons. Fierce sectional resistance answered Strauss’s let- 
ter. “I am a white man and a Democrat,” one banker responded. 
“The Republican party has always been opposed to the growth 
and development of the South,” said another. A third wondered 
about Strauss’s own credentials as a southerner: “I have little re- 
gard for your opinion and doubt that you ever lived in the South. 
If you did, it didn’t take.” ? 

Strauss had no more success convincing southern Jews to sup- 
port Hoover. Among the chief’s supporters were the bigots of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and some of his overzealous campaign workers 
were using Smith’s religion as an issue. Many Jews feared that a 
victory for Hoover would encourage anti-Semitism in the United 
States. “I cannot understand,” one correspondent wrote Strauss, 
“how any Jew can vote for Hoover and the party which is approv- 
ing the propaganda of religious prejudice.” Another added that if 
Jews voted as a bloc, it should be for Smith because “he would 
put the KKK out of business forever and they are the greatest 
enemy of the Jews and all foreign-born.” 3 

Early in November, Strauss completed his campaign work. On 
balance, he was optimistic about the Chief’s support among voters 
in the South. After riding the train across the country to Palo Alto, 
California, he joined Hoover’s closest friends to await the results. 
On election night John Philip Sousa marched his band up in front 
of Hoover’s house to play patriotic music for hours, while Strauss 
and the others listened from the decks of the multileveled home. 
Throughout the night the radio brought bulletins to the waiting 
group. As the hours passed they realized that Hoover had won a 
great victory, and in the morning the full shape of his triumph was 
clear: Hoover had beaten his opponent with nearly three-fifths of 
the popular vote and 444 of 531 electoral votes.°! 

Strauss was especially pleased to see the successful result of his 
efforts in the South. North Carolina, Texas, Florida, and Strauss’s 
home state of Virginia all gave solid majorities to Herbert Hoover. 
However, as the leader of Virginia’s Republicans, Colonel Henry 
W. Anderson, told an interviewer, “Mr. Hoover’s victory . . . was 
not a party victory so much as it was a Hoover victory.” Much 
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effort lay ahead before southern Republicans could create a strong 
party, but as one of Strauss’s political friends wrote, “There has 
never been a time when the opportunity for organizing a live, vir- 
ile, and representative Republican organization in the South was 
as favorable as now.” ** 

After the election Strauss learned that another promotion 
awaited him, and on January 1, 1929, he became a partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb, a full member of the inner circle. Now that he would 
share in all the profits, his fortune was assured. He was not quite 
thirty-three years old. Strauss reached the top because of his abil- 
ity, ambition, choices of the right firm and the right wife, and the 
good luck to start out at a prosperous time. In only ten years, and 
at an incredibly young age, he had become one of the leaders in 
the world of banking, marked out to carry on the future of Kuhn, 
Loeb. Back in 1919, when Strauss accepted the firm’s offer, Her- 
bert Hoover had predicted that within a decade he would marry 
the boss’s daughter, become a partner, and own assets worth a 
million dollars. As of January 1, 1929, he had achieved the first 
two goals and was well launched toward the third.” 

Although Strauss played a major role in Hoover’s presidential 
campaign and he and Alice were among the honored guests at the 
inaugural festivities in March 1929, Strauss did not accept a po- 
sition in the Hoover administration. “The fact is,” he explained, 
“that I simply cannot afford the luxury of serving my country now 
that I have a family.” Later in Hoover’s term he restated this posi- 
tion but added, “Of course, like every normal American, I aspire 
to a period of public service some day.” 3*4 

Strauss did try to reform the Republican party of Virginia. Long 
dominated by sometime-congressman C. Bascom Slemp of the 
Ninth District in the southwest corner of the state, Virginia Re- 
publicans were a patronage party, existing primarily to dispense 
federal offices during Republican presidencies. After the election a 
coalition of Hoover men, including Colonel Anderson, who had 
run a strong race for governor, Berkeley Williams, who had 
worked for Hoover in 1920, Strauss’s father, and Strauss himself, 
tried to depose Slemp, who had supported Hoover reluctantly and 
lates 

First, the reformers warned the new president not to honor 
Slemp with a post in the cabinet. “I know of nothing that would 
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be more destructive to the Republican Party in the State of Vir- 
ginia,” Berkeley Williams wrote, “than the appointment of Bas- 
com Slemp to a high official position.” The anti-Slemp forces were 
encouraged when Slemp was not offered a position. The struggle 
continued over the symbolic issue of the collectorship of internal 
revenue for the Eastern District of Virginia. The incumbent had 
shown no particular talent for his job, and the reformers hoped to 
influence the administration’s choice of a successor. Unfortunately, 
Strauss and his father locked themselves into support for a lack- 
luster Richmond attorney named Melvin Flegenheimer, the U.S. 
commissioner in Richmond. Flegenheimer’s main qualification ap- 
pears to have been his anxious desire for the job, a desire he dem- 
onstrated by nominating himself in a letter to Strauss barely a 
month after the election. Since Flegenheimer was a lightweight, 
Slemp and the Old Guard could say that he was unqualified, and 
even the repeated urging of Strauss and the unabashed Flegenhei- 
mer failed to persuade the administration to make the appoint- 
ment over Slemp’s opposition. In July 1930 Hoover chose a more 
capable man from Slemp’s district. “Profoundly distressed to tell 
you my efforts Flegenheimer failed,” Strauss telegraphed his fa- 
ther. “I feel the situation even more deeply than you.” ** 

During Hoover’s presidency Strauss played an important role in 
the illegal use of naval intelligence for a partisan political purpose. 
In 1925, at a time when the navy offered reserve commissions and 
training to capable young businessmen who would provide a pool 
of executives for mobilization in an emergency, Strauss signed on 
as a lieutenant commander, U.S.N.R., assigned to the Sixth Naval 
Intelligence District of New York. He occasionally completed a 
navy correspondence course, and he wrote a report on his trip to 
Japan, but in general the billet was more an honor than a duty.” 

On May 21, 1930, Strauss received Commanders Paul Foster 
and Glenn Howell in his office at the Kuhn, Loeb building. Foster, 
Strauss’s first chief at the Naval Intelligence District, had become 
a close friend, and Howell was the incumbent chief. “It is an ex- 
traordinary thing that he wants of me,” Howell recorded in his 
diary. A man named O’Brien claimed to have collected documents 
about certain “unsavory episodes” in Hoover's life that the Dem- 
ocratic party planned to use to embarrass the president. Hoover 
had asked Strauss to find O’Brien, obtain the documents surrepti- 
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tiously, and give Presidential Secretary Larry Richey a look at 
them. Hoover then could prepare to reply quickly to protect him- 
self should the Democrats publish whatever O’Brien had gathered. 
“Strauss is authorized by the President to utilize the services of 
any of our various government secret services,” Howell believed, 
and so he agreed to take on what he knew to be a “devilish awk- 
ward job.” *8 

Using as a cover story the premise that foreign agents threatened 
the United States, Howell enlisted the aid of the man whose office 
adjoined O’Brien’s. Working from this base, Howell obtained an 
impression of the lock on O’Brien’s door, made a key, and early 
on a Monday morning quietly entered O’Brien’s office, only to find 
what he called “one of the greatest surprises of my life.” O’Brien 
had moved out with all his furniture and, of course, the documents 
Howell sought. After tracking O’Brien to a rundown flat in Green- 
wich Village, Howell concluded that “no President of the United 
States need be afraid of a ham-and-egger like O’Brien.” Later, in 
1932, O’Brien published a book critical of Hoover, but his docu- 
mentary “evidence” turned out to be fabricated.*” 

What this incident showed about Strauss was his willingness to 
employ the clandestine skills of counterintelligence for a political 
purpose. He probably justified the illegal activity on the ground 
that it was necessary to protect the presidency. Like the illegal en- 
try at the Watergate complex forty years later, this was a wanton 
abuse of power. It shows that for Strauss, despite his integrity and 
high standard of honesty, no sacrifice was too great, even though 
it violated the law, if he could convince himself it was necessary 
for the nation’s security. 

Within months of Hoover’s inauguration, the confident and 
prosperous twenties came to an end. During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1929, bullish American investors bid stocks ever higher in 
a speculative frenzy. Undeterred by soaring interest rates, they 
bought wildly, eagerly assuming debts they hoped to repay from 
what they hoped would be easy profits. Strauss on the other hand, 
was cautious with his money. He risked only small amounts in the 
stock market while placing the bulk of his funds in high-quality 
bonds of municipalities, railroads, and corporations. “I am one of 
the world’s worst judges of equities,” he admitted. “My idea of an 
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investment is such a totally different thing . . . the primary requi- 
site being a fixed return.” * 

By May 1929 Strauss was worried about the general trend of 
the market. He saw the weakness that underlay the speculative 
fever. “Thus far the speculator has been playing for an apprecia- 
tion in security prices so substantial that he could afford to ignore 
the cost of money,” he wrote, “but with short-term interest in ex- 
cess of fourteen per cent, the bubble will burst: if such rates hold, 
liquidation will eventually be forced.” Prices of stocks climbed 
through the summer and into the fall, shuddered on October 21, 
and then crashed on Black Thursday, October 24, 1929. As prices 
plummeted, investors scrambled to escape. Suddenly their hopes 
for profit evaporated, but the debts they had incurred so willingly 
remained solid burdens. Panic set in. The ensuing depression, 
worst in the history of the United States, wiped out jobs, savings, 
and hope.*! 

As unemployment spread, Strauss’s friends began to suffer. Cro- 
nies from the American Relief Administration wrote plaintive ap- 
peals for small sums to keep them supplied with groceries, and 
Strauss helped where he could. He also stepped up his contribu- 
tions to charity, but he soon reached his limit. As he wrote one of 
the ARA people, “Have been conducting lifesaving station here 
for so many friends in these troublous times that my means no 
longer suffice to continue.” For Strauss and his family, however, 
the good life continued. Although he earned little from new busi- 
ness, the income from their safe investments was generous. As son 
Lewis H. later recalled, “We didn’t really feel the crash.” # 

Strauss’s second son, Jerome, named for Alice’s father, was born 
in 1928. He was a “blue baby” whose heart was damaged, and in 
April, 1929, before he was a year old, he suffered the first of sev- 
eral attacks. “We had almost despaired of saving his life,” Strauss 
wrote a friend, “but Iam happy to report at this writing that he is 
rapidly recovering. Infants seem to have an amazing amount of 
vitality.” Love for Jerry was bittersweet, a mixture of joy at his 
existence and fear for the fragility of it. Life with Jerry alternated 
between optimism and despair. Another heart attack struck him 
in December 1930, but again the boy recovered. “Jerry talks a 
great deal and is very sweet,” Strauss told his parents in August 
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1931, and in December he reported, “Jerry doing splendidly.” The 
final tragedy caught Strauss unprepared. Jerry’s heart failed in Feb- 
ruary 1932, and he died. “Although, as you know, we had tried to 
develop a stoic philosophy during the first two years of Jerry’s 
life,” he wrote his father-in-law, “we had, unfortunately, been 
gathering hope during this last Fall and Winter when Jerry seemed 
to be so well.” 

Alice Strauss fell ill with chicken pox a few days after Jerry’s 
death, and “the enforced isolation has made her live more contin- 
uously with her sorrow,” Strauss noted. Alice wept openly and 
thought of Jerry often. Lewis Strauss, on the other hand, buried 
his grief deeply. He never mentioned Jerry, never asked for sym- 
pathy, but bore his sadness stoically. He accepted the boy’s death 
as part of God’s unfathomable purpose, a test of his own faith. 
“We know, of course,” he wrote in his only letter on the subject, 
“that it was for the best.” Years later he told his son, Lewis, “God 
gives every man a test in his life, and that was mine.” 

Jerry’s death left Strauss with little enthusiasm for President 
Hoover’s reelection campaign that began a few months later. He 
raised a little money, wrote the transportation plank of the Repub- 
lican party platform, and attended the convention as an alternate 
delegate from New York, but he was not nearly so active as he had 
been in 1928.*° 

The Depression destroyed Herbert Hoover’s political career, 
The Democrats blamed the economic distress on Hoover person- 
ally, and the people accepted this oversimplified explanation. They 
ignored the president’s use of federal funds to put people to work, 
a limited program in keeping with Hoover's fear that too much 
federal help would destroy the American people’s vital individu- 
alism. Hoover’s reputation was besmirched for decades.“ 

The Democrats nominated Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York, the urbane, handsome aristocrat who had established 
a sweeping program of assistance to help the people of New York 
deal with the effects of the Great Depression. During the campaign 
he promised the American people a “New Deal,” though he care- 
fully avoided a precise definition of what he meant. Strauss depre- 
cated such “cheap catch-vote hypocrisy” and hoped that “this 
candidate who would be all things to all men can be unmasked.” 
In 1918 Strauss and Hoover had met Roosevelt in Europe, but 
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they dismissed him as a spoiled dilettante of little ability, and noth- 
ing in the interim had changed their minds.” 

Strauss again spent election night with Hoover in Palo Alto. The 
Chief kept himself under tight control as he heard the disappoint- 
ing results over the radio, and the next morning Hoover betrayed 
no emotion during a long walk through the nearby hills with 
Strauss. This stoic response to defeat impressed Strauss deeply as 
the mark of a truly great man, an example he would emulate.** 

A chance meeting during the campaign put Strauss permanently 
on Roosevelt’s black list. One night in March 1932 Strauss slipped 
in late to a gathering of the Inner Circle, an elite group of New 
Yorkers who convened to share satirical reviews of current topics, 
especially political. That night’s target was Herbert Hoover, who 
was ridiculed for his inability to solve the nation’s economic prob- 
lems. Strauss found his assigned seat occupied, and he decided to 
leave rather than upset himself by listening to lampoons of his 
Chief. As he headed for the door, the lieutenant governor of New 
York, Herbert H. Lehman, an acquaintance from various Jewish 
philanthropic activities, called to him. There was a vacant chair at 
Lehman’s table, and Strauss soon found himself uncomfortably 
surrounded by Democratic leaders, including Governor and pres- 
idential aspirant Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Strauss sat stonily while Roosevelt and his companions laughed 
uproariously at the jokes aimed at Hoover. He kept his hands 
firmly on the table when the others clapped in delight. Roosevelt 
then leaned across the table. “You know, Strauss,” he said conviv- 
ially, “you don’t have to applaud if you don’t want to.” The gov- 
ernor’s loyal supporters laughed at Strauss’s discomfiture. Strauss 
shot back a reply. Roosevelt led in the race for the Democratic 
nomination, and traditionally the leader in March fell short at the 
convention later. “Well, Governor,” Strauss said, “you all are per- 
fectly right to harvest as much pleasure as you can out of the sit- 
uation during the next two or three months!” Roosevelt recoiled, 
and the men around the table clucked disapprovingly at Strauss’s 
sarcastic remark. For the rest of the evening Roosevelt ignored 
Strauss, and for the rest of his life he disliked Strauss. A decade 
later, when other men might have forgotten, Roosevelt continued 
to carry his grudge.” 

As soon as President Roosevelt was inaugurated, he attacked the 
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depressed economy with a series of programs and new federal 
agencies. During the fast-paced first hundred days the emphasis 
was on speed and action rather than consistency, and many of the 
president’s proposals seemed at cross purposes—cutting the bud- 
get and authorizing new spending on relief, for example. Strauss 
found the confusion in Washington disconcerting after what he 
saw as the principled consistency of the Hoover years. In April 
1933, after Roosevelt had been in power a month, Strauss began 
to express his worry in letters to friends. “I very much fear this 
business of ‘controlled inflation’ will be like controlled opium- 
eating,” he predicted, “that is to say, that each dose will have to 
be a little bigger than the last.” Strauss criticized the National Re- 
covery Administration (NRA), the new agency for centralized eco- 
nomic planning, in a humorous, if oversimplified, pamphlet 
entitled The N.R.A. and the Decline of the Roman Empire. Strauss 
argued that Rome had fallen because the emperor Diocletian, like 
President Roosevelt, had sought to relieve economic distress 
through inflation, increased government regulation, and deficit 
spending on public works. According to Strauss, Diocletian’s at- 
tempt “to control by despotic edicts the uncontrollable forces of 
nature and the incorrigible virtues of individual human beings” 
led directly to the decline of Rome, and Roosevelt’s New Deal 
would lead too the decline of the United States.‘ 

Strauss also worried about the New Deal’s attack on investment 
banks. After an investigation by a Senate committee revealed that 
J. P. Morgan paid no income tax on his gargantuan earnings, that 
the House of Morgan kept special lists of favorite investors who 
bought securities at prices below the market, and that investment 
banking was not a competitive industry, the people demanded re- 
form. The bankers responded that their actions were legal and that 
close relations between banker and corporate borrower estab- 
lished a steady flow of financial advice which far outweighed the 
few dollars that might be saved by competition, but they lost the 
argument to the champions of competition.*! 

The fundamental ground rules of investment banking changed 
as a result. Since Kuhn, Loeb chose to remain an investment 
house, it had to give back the funds it held on deposit. Competitive 
bidding cut into the firm’s business as some of its most valued 
clients looked for the least cost rather than the best advice. Finally, 
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the integrity of the banker lost most of its importance in the new 
climate, where the government interposed itself to watch over the 
honesty of representations made to the investor“? Strauss la- 
mented this new style in investment banking. The slow pace of the 
past and the refusal to deal with other bankers’ clients disap- 
peared. The old watchwords of banking—reputation, character, 
honesty, and integrity—declined in importance. He won some 
new clients for Kuhn, Loeb, especially in the steel industry, and his 
personal fortune continued to grow, but the profession had lost 
much of its appeal. 

In the summer of 1933, soon after Roosevelt launched the New 
Deal, Strauss decided to buy a farm in Virginia. His reasons were 
both personal and political. As a boy, he had heard tales of the 
antebellum plantations where gentlemen farmers supervised their 
crops and herds, and he dreamed of becoming a country squire 
himself. Virginia had been his family’s home for eighty years, and 
he felt very much a Virginian even when he lived elsewhere. His 
parents still lived in Richmond, and he wanted to live closer to 
them. At the severely depreciated prices produced by the Depres- 
sion, large estates were available for small sums.” Strauss’s politi- 
cal plans also made a residence in Virginia logical. The state’s 
Republican machine, he knew, had whispered against him as an 
interloper from New York; if he wanted to influence Virginia’s 
Republican politics, he must take up residence in the state. Strauss 
also thought he might accept a post in Washington one day, per- 
haps in a new Hoover administration; a home within easy reach 
of the capital would be useful. 

Strauss limited his search to the area of northern Virginia within 
a hundred miles of Washington. In July 1933 he bought 1,600 
acres near Brandy Station, between Warrenton and Culpeper. The 
rolling land was partly cultivated, partly pasture, and partly 
wooded, and a small stream wound through. The lovely Blue 
Ridge Mountains unfolded to the west. Strauss’s grandfather had 
once owned part of the property, and Strauss liked the sense of 
returning to his roots. In addition, a corner of the land had been 
a battleground in the Civil War. On June 9, 1863, a full division 
of Union cavalry on reconnaissance had surprised the Confederate 
troopers of J. E. B. Stuart, and a tough, confused contest lasted 
throughout the day. Although the inconclusive battle lacked stra- 
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tegic significance, it marked the opening of the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, and in Strauss’s mind his ownership of the ground gave him 
a grip on the most important tradition of the South.** 

Strauss soon turned Brandy Rock Farm, as he christened it, into 
a picturesque country estate. Large, open pastures, croplands bor- 
dered by neat split-rail fences, and hardwood forests flowed 
smoothly in all directions from the high ground that was the ob- 
vious place for the house. By 1936 Strauss had placed a great 
stone mansion, modeled on the homes he had seen in Normandy, 
on the hilltop. He built it massively, with thick oak doors and 
large, high-ceilinged, airy rooms. A tennis court, swimming pool, 
and cabana were located discreetly down the hill for active recre- 
ation, and Strauss loved the quiet, reflective fishing in his own 
stream. Brandy Rock Farm was Strauss’s haven. He and Alice 
could relax there, putter in the garden, and avoid the constant 
whirl of social life in New York. They invited friends down of- 
ten for informal weekends, a refreshing change from the pace of 
the city. At the farm, Strauss could imagine himself a Virginia 
gentleman. 

By the 1930s, then, Strauss was a partner at Kuhn, Loeb, influ- 
ential friend of former president Hoover, well-known philanthro- 
pist, and securely wealthy. Life had rewarded him handsomely, but 
ahead lay dark years. 


